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the territories, the attitude of Seward, and the election of 1860 is 
considerable. 

As Robert M. T. Hunter lived to see the Reconstruction worked 
out, it is interesting to note his attitude on the part he felt that the 
Negro should play in it. He did not believe that the elevation of 
the Negro to the status of citizenship with the right to vote or 
hold office would be good for this country. He referred frequently 
to the experience of Negro governments in Haiti and Jamaica to 
support his theory. He felt that it would result in the formation 
of the black man's party which would persecute the white man and 
the Negro control of affairs would result in the destruction of all 
the elements of material prosperity and moral progress. He be- 
lieved that, as it happened in these islands, the black man's party 
would so persecute the whites that they would be driven from the 
country, just as the Haitians had persecuted the whites and made 
it illegal for them to hold real estate in the island. Even if the 
Negroes did get control of the Southern States and persecute the 
whites in the way that he suspected that they would, it would only 
be a matter of time before the North would rise up against the 
blacks thus exalted and overthrow them. Hunter disclaimed any 
hostility toward the Negroes but insisted that their welfare was to 
be promoted in a way that was contrary to their own future plans. 

Finding a Way Out. By Robert Russa Moton, An Autobiog- 
raphy. Doubled ay, Page and Company, New York, 1920. 
Pp. 295. 

This story, according to the author, was written because of the 
repeated and urgent solicitation of those of his friends believing 
that such a story would serve an essential pupose in helping to a 
clearer understanding of the hopes and aspirations of the Negro 
and the difficulties which they have had to overcome. The author 
has endeavored to record these events which have given character 
and color to his life and at the same time to reflect the impressions 
made upon his mind by experiences that he could not always 
reconcile with what he had learned of American ideals and 
standards. 

The story begins with an interesting account of the coming of 
the ancestors of Dr. Moton out of Africa to serve in the new world. 
There is a short sketch of early life on the Virginia plantation 
where his parents first connected themselves with America, cover- 
ing the boy-hood, early training and first impressions of the author 
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of this work. The chapter treating of the Reconstruction period, 
when as a youth the author was seeking an education and had to 
withstand the temptation of being drawn into the inviting political 
world of these days of a seeming golden age, adds increasing 
interest. Following this there appears an account of his career at 
Hampton in the connection with General Armstrong as an out- 
standing figure of inspiration and love. How the author at the 
close of his student days solved the problem of the choice of a life 
work and became a leader among the black, the white, and the red, 
brings the reader to the consideration of actual achievement. 
Serving Hampton as a representative travelling through the North 
and the South, Dr. Moton found his way into larger fields of use- 
fulness by touching the life of the Negro in all of its ramifications. 
The close connection between Dr. Moton and Dr. Booker T. 
"Washington whom he succeeded, is made the important feature of 
the book. The comradeship of these two men and their coopera- 
tion in a common cause stand out as eloquent facts leading the 
way to the choice of Dr. Moton as the successor of his great friend 
at Tuskegee. In this he states how he has taken up this unusually 
hard task and solved the problems which have come his way. The 
calls upon him for service in other fields requiring his time in all 
matters touching the uplift of the Negro race show an enlarging 
usefulness of the man. Among these efforts may be mentioned 
the work in connection with the National Urban League, the Young 
Men's Christian Association, the war work movements, and his 
mission to the colored soldiers in France after the war. On the 
whole, this story of the direct descendant of an African brought 
to a tobacco plantation and finally rising to a position of useful- 
ness and honor, is of much value. It not only throws light on the 
history of that group of which he formed a part in a State con- 
sidered one of the most important in the Union, but served also as 
a striking example of the ability of the Negro in spite of all of the 
handicaps against which he must struggle. 

Unwritten History. By Bishop L. J. Coppin. The A. M. E. 

Book Concern, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1920. Pp. 375. 

Here we have under this peculiar caption the auto-biography of 
a man who for a number of years has figured very largely in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. In his preface he says that, 
intermingled with this unwritten history, is the story of his life. 
He frankly states that it is all from memory with the exception of 



